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The Eskimo- Aleut family covers a vast area stretching from Siberia to Greenland. 
It has two main branches, Aleut, spoken on the Aleutian Islands off Alaska, and the 
Eskimoan languages, which cover the remainder of the territory. The relationship 
between the two branches was first suggested by Cook & King in 1784 and more fully 
demonstrated by Rask in 1819, who apparently met with Aleuts in Petersburg and 
Greenlanders in Copenhagen (Thalbitzer 1916, 1921-3). Further comparisons are in 
Jochelson 1912, Bergsland 1951, 1958, 1962, Marsh & Swadesh 1951 and especially 
Fortescue, Jacobson, & Kaplan 1994. The Eskimoan branch consists of two main 
subbranches: Yupik and Inupiaq-Inuktitut. The Yupik languages are spoken in the 
Russian Far East and Alaska in what was probably the Eskimo homeland (Krauss 
1979: 804, Fortescue et al. 1994: x). Inuit constitutes a dialect continuum stretching 
from northwestern Alaska to the east coast of Greenland. Divisions among the dialect 
groups are not sharp, and several groupings have been proposed. That above is 
drawn primarily from Fortescue et al. 1994. (Not all settlements are named.) A full 
bibliography of Eskimo sources through the late 19th-century is in Pilling 1887b. 
Surveys of the family are in Krauss 1973b, 1979, 1980, Woodbury 1984a, and Dorais 
1990a. Literature on and in the languages is too extensive to be cited here in its 
entirety, so these sources should be consulted for further references. Much work is 
in Russian (on Aleut and Yupik), French (Inuktitut), or Danish (Greenlandic). 

When the Aleut first met Russian fur traders in 1745 they were living in at least 
160 settlements stretching over 1200 miles from the Alaska Peninsula westward over 
the Aleutian Islands to Attu (Bergsland 1994). Under Russian domination, they were 
concentrated into fewer villages and their population sharply diminished. The Aleut 
territory was divided into two districts, Unalaska in the east and Atka and Attu in the 
west. The Russian presence did bring widespread native literacy in Aleut. Soon after 
his arrival in 1824, the Russian Orthodox priest loann Veniaminov (1797-1879) 
engaged Aleut priests Tikhon, Netsvetov, and Salamatov to translate religious 
material into the language. Veniaminov's 1840 and 1846a,b descriptions of Eastern 
Aleut are now available in English (Black & Geoghegan 1984, Geoghegan 1944). 
Around 1800 Western Aleuts from Unalaska were taken to settle on the Pribilof 
Islands St. Paul and St. George, and in 1826 Eastern Aleuts were settled on the 
Commander Islands: about 400 Atkans on Bering Island and about 300 Attuans on 
Copper Island. Soon afterward, large numbers of Russians settled there as well and 
began intermarrying with Aleuts. An interesting language has resulted, especially on 
Copper Island, in which stems are primarily Aleut but inflections Russian. (This 
language, Mednij Aleut, is described in the catalogue under Contact languages.) 
When Alaska was purchased by the United States in 1867 these Commander Island 
Aleuts were cut off from their relatives remaining in Russia. The Aleuts suffered 
great losses in 1942 when the Japanese attacked the Aleutian Islands. Survivors were 
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resettled on Atka Island in 1945. At present, there are around 400 active speakers 
of Eastern Aleut generally over age 40, living in six villages (Bergsland 1994). 
Another 60 to 80 speakers of Western Aleut, including some children, live in Atka, 
and a handful of elderly speakers live on Bering Island. The Attuan variety is now 
extinct, though the creolized form is spoken by fewer than 20 people on Copper 
Island. A third variety was apparently spoken on the Rat Islands between Atka and 
Attu, but it is neariy unattested. It is sometimes grouped with Atkan into a Central 
dialect, in opposition to Attuan, which would constitute the Western dialect. 

Extraordinary works on Aleut are the dictionary in Bergsland 1994 and grammar 
in Bergsland 1997b. They incorporate all existing material on the language, including 
a history of all previous work, and appendices on demonstratives, wind directions, 
positional nouns, numerals, calendars, kinship terms, ancient personal names, 
placenames, and loanwords. An important earlier description by Bergsland (1959) 
includes a history of scholarship in and on the language, names, and texts with 
translations and notes. Among his other works are texts collected by Jochelson in 
1909-10 (1978), an Atkan dictionary (1980), comparative works on Eskimo-Aleut 
(1958, 1962, 1986, 1989, 1997a), discussions of syntax (1970, 1976, 1989), kayak 
terminology (1991), and a dialect survey (1992). With speaker Moses Dirks, Bergsland 
also published an Atkan grammar and lexicon in 1978, school grammar in 1981, and 
a magnificent collection of 87 additional texts from Jochelson with facing page 
translations (1990). Prosody is discussed in Oshima 1992, 1994, anatomical terms in 
Marsh & Laughlin 1956, noun morphology in Marsh 1956, defmiteness in Innocent 
1976, anaphora in Fortescue 1985a, and ergativity in Leer 1987. 
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